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THE DRAMA AND THE SCHOOLS 

Are there any signs in the academic world of an endeavor 
there to bring about that "Renaissance in the Drama" for 
which everyone now so eagerly is looking ? What answer have 
our colleges and universities to give to such questions as these : 

1. What courses do you offer in the study of the drama? or in 

dramatic composition ? 

2. What plays have been produced by your students in the last 

five years ? 

3. Have you a dramatic club ? 

4. What plays have been given for you by professionals ? 

These questions were asked of eighty representative edu- 
cational institutions ; fifty-five of them replied ; on the testimony 
of the replies, supplemented by the evidence of college records, 
periodicals, etc., the present paper will aim to show the kind 
and amount of interest in dramaturgy in the academic life of 
the present moment. An obvious and somewhat surprising 
enthusiasm was revealed, coming as these replies did from the 
faculty or from secretaries writing under their direction. In 
only one instance was any scepticism expressed as to the success 
of faculty cooperation, and only once a lack of faith in the value 
of college dramatic activities. Great interest was shown in 
outlining improved plans for the future, as well as in comparing 
notes with others. 

Answers to the first questions showed that courses of drama 
study fall naturally into two groups : — the old-fashioned type, 
in which drama is approached in a literary way with almost no 
relation to the theatre; the newer type, which concerns itself 
with dramatic theory and technique, especially as exhibited in 
the modern play. It is pleasing to note that in some institu- 
tions where the newer type is offered, great emphasis is placed 
on the intelligent patronage of good plays whenever exhibited 
on the current stage, and that the newest offerings are discussed 
in the class-room. Such study must inevitably develop dis- 
criminating patrons of both public and academic drama. Al- 
though such courses are new, one-third of the fifty-five institu- 
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tions report their adoption. At Harvard and Radcliffe The 
Drama from the Miracle Plays to the Closing of the Theatres, 
and The Drama from 1642 to the Present Day are among the 
courses given. A course in modern drama, dealing with the 
leading literary plays from 1660 to the present, and one in con- 
temporary drama, dealing with stage plays in Europe and 
America, are given at Yale. At Cornell there is one in Dra- 
matic Structure; at Leland Stanford one in Modern Drama; at 
Chicago one in The Study of Modern Drama; at the University 
of Washington one in Contemporary Drama, etc. 

Courses in dramatic composition are naturally rare, but they 
are perhaps the most significant of all as a measure of the keen- 
ness of the increased interest in the drama. At Tufts College 
one-, two-, and three-act plays are being written ; at Cornell a 
weekly two-hour course in play-writing is given ; at Bryn Mawr 
both graduate and undergraduate courses involving detailed study 
of dramatic techinque and practice in dramatic composition are 
offered ; and at Harvard and Radcliffe a considerable number of 
plays result each year from Professor Baker's classes in dra- 
matic composition, several having already attained distinction 
on the public stage. 

It is interesting to know that this Cambridge habit of writing 
plays was the result of student initiative rather than of pro- 
fessional demand. Radcliffe students working upon dramatic 
technique asked permission to submit one-act plays for criti- 
cism, and it was in response to this request that in 1906 the 
course in dramatic composition began. It was offered for three 
years in Radcliffe before being intoduced into Harvard. When 
the news of the student playwrights went abroad, New York 
managers laughed at the idea that college students could pro- 
duce plays worth the acting, but their change of front is indi- 
cated by the standing offer of Mr. Henry B. Harris to be one of 
five to give ten thousand dollars each to endow a chair of dra- 
matic composition in an American university, and by Mr. 
John Craig's offer of a five-hundred-dollar prize to be awarded 
annually for the best play submitted by any of Professor Baker's 
students at Harvard or at Radcliffe. The award includes the 
production of the play for one week by Mr. Craig's company at 
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the Castle Square Theatre in Boston: the interesting result of 
the first prize contest will be discussed later. Mr. Baker does 
not, to be sure, guarantee a playwright as the net result of every 
student who feels an impulse to write plays ; although he does 
maintain that a dramatic composition is built according to 
logical laws of form, and that these laws can be taught. En- 
trance to the course is conditioned upon his acceptance of an 
original play, and the play is not accepted unless it shows feel- 
ing for dramatic situation and ability to call out emotion by 
imitative action. Blank verse tragedy is the only type of play 
which may not be submitted; patience must of course have 
some bounds. 

Several of the playwrights developed by the Harvard course 
in dramatic compositon are already more or less well known. 
Recently, three plays by Harvard men were being presented at 
the same time in New York: The Scarecrow by Percy Mackaye, 
The Faun by Edward S. Knoblaugb, and The Boss by Edward 
Sheldon. A successful undergraduate effort was Miss Florence 
Lincoln's play The End of the Bridge, which captured Mr. 
Craig's new prize the first year and was presented early in 
March, 191 1. The demand for seats was so great that the 
contemplated productions of even such favorites as Why Smith 
Left Home and Little Lord Fauntleroy were postponed for nine 
weeks, one hundred and eight consecutive performances being 
given. The Boston newspapers were enthusiastic in their 
praise of the play and of Mr. Baker's course in which the young 
dramatist had received her training. The Boston Budget, com- 
menting upon the play, said : 

"At last it has been proved that academic instruction in the 
arts is not without its practical value. Miss Florence Lincoln, 
the author of The End of the Bridge, has accomplished what 
may fairly be said to have never happened before in the history 
of the drama. A college student without practical experience 
with the stage, and of course with a limited knowledge of life 
and human character, has nevertheless constructed and written 
a play that is human and convincing. From the very first the 
general theatre-going public has realized that there is a play 
that is worth being seen for its own sake." 
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Naturally, the reports showed that many plays or 'shows' were 
written outside the courses in dramatic composition ; some few by 
members of the faculties ; the bulk of them by undergraduates. 
Most of these are written as a contribution to the entertainment 
of the academic community and are intended for immediate 
presentation. Two plays by Mr. Guild of the English Depart- 
ment of the University of Illinois were performed at Illinois by 
a faculty club. A Man of Letters, written by Professor Richard 
Burton, head of the Department of English in the University of 
Minnesota, was presented at that institution by the regular dra- 
matic club. A mystery play, written by a member of the jun- 
ior class, has been given by one of the Greek letter fraternities 
in the University of Washington. These instances are typical. 

One must confess that the most numerous class of these 
original plays cannot claim literary merit of any sort ; indeed, 
they are made with no such end. They are the musical come- 
dies, farces, or burlesques written by class or club committees, 
and dealing with local college life. They are usually a part of 
the festivities grouped about the "Junior Prom" or "Senior 
Week," or some other annual celebration, and are manufactured 
in the same spirit of committee faithfulness which ensures the 
success of the music or of the dance. In most cases, words and 
music are partly adapted from popular musical comedies, al- 
though some productions are original and, in their way, clever 
enough. The freshman class at Northwestern University 
gives annually a play or musical burlesque based on the tra- 
ditions against trigonometry. The Universities of Kansas, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, North Dakota, Michigan, Cornell, Prince- 
ton, and Pennsylvania also have annual plays of this lighter 
sort. The type is especially suited to institutions where the 
feminine element is lacking, and where there is therefore no 
offense in 'boying' the greatness of a musical comedy heroine. 
The names of the plays indicate their nature. Bluff is reported 
from an Ohio college, and a prolific young playwright from the 
University of Texas offers among other such comedies The Mon- 
key Tour and Beelzebubbles; Knowland and The Prof, and the 
Princess at the University of Minnesota are examples of the 
better festivities of this sort. The annual Mask and Wig pro- 
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ductions of the University of Pennsylvania are, after their 
twenty-one years of existence, perhaps the most widely known 
of the college musical shows. They are undoubtedly clever, 
in spite of their usual lack of literary or highly dramatic quality, 
and college spirit rallies to their support in the university, in 
Philadelphia, and when the troupe is on tour, so that in spite 
of the great expense involved in the elaborate costuming and 
scenic effects, there are at least large financial profits. Such 
shows have, however, no significance for serious college drama. 
Their wide occurrence and evident hold upon college sympathy 
is indeed the most discouraging fact, and the only one contained 
in the reports. Of course, college fondness for musical comedy 
is a reflection of popular taste outside, as well as of general under- 
graduate exuberance within, and it is a part of the large prob- 
lems concerned with public taste ; not specifically with that of 
college tendencies. It is interesting to note, however, that the 
Comedy Club of the University of Michigan has in the last two 
years abandoned light farce, to which its energies have been 
hitherto devoted, and has turned to serious comedy. The Yale 
Dramatic Association, too, has set its face in this better direc- 
tion, and other institutions indicate plans for similar reform. 

After the spurious type of musical comedy, the next most 
numerous class of original plays is hardly heavier in value, if 
one may judge by such titles as Mistress Mary's Contrary Gar- 
den, Minerva versus Venus, The Chaperon, etc. The reports of 
such plays come almost entirely from the middle and far West 
where there is found also so much of the best. These, however, 
are apparently not in the musical group, but are of the same 
casual dramatic construction, and all are produced in response 
to the demand for variety on the college stage. 

Various incidental items of interest are scattered through the 
reports. A great many acting versions of classical plays have 
been prepared by classes studying some period of the drama ; 
novels have been dramatized, and other adaptations made for 
stage purposes, and some translations of foreign drama have 
been reported, although the activity in this last connection is 
small, — most of the translations made being from Greek or 
Latin plays and by members of the faculty. On the whole, there 
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is little to show in original college drama as yet. For the most 
part, the originality of college youth expends itself upon farces 
and musical burlesques. A more valuable phase of dramatic ac- 
tivity is to be found in the clubs presenting plays. Most of the 
dramatic activity in colleges and universities is in the hands of 
such clubs, some producing plays as only a minor part of their 
activity, others — and these are the large majority — being 
organized for this sole purpose. The membership is usually de- 
termined by what is called 'try-outs,' a form of competitive 
trial, or by the successful performance of some part in a play. 
The committee before whom the candidate appears to compete 
includes usually faculty advisers besides student members; 
often, too, a professional coach. At Vassar any student may 
belong by paying a small membership fee, and about ninety-five 
per cent of the students are members. 

The Yale Dramatic Association is one of the most interesting 
of the clubs. Its purpose from the beginning has been the 
production of plays of educational value, especially of plays pos- 
sessing great historical and artistic value, but not apt to appear 
on the public stage. Yale magazines and the New Haven papers 
testify to the excellent results of this aim. The Association 
has produced one of The Second Shepherd Plays, Heywood's 
Fair Maid of the West, Sheridan's Critic, Goldsmith's Good- 
Natured Man, Ibsen's Pretenders, and plays by Wilde and 
Pinero. The productions have been marked by great historical 
accuracy and by something like real dramatic finish. An inter- 
view with Professor John M. Berdan which appeared in the 
Yale News states the present position and plans for the future 
clearly : 

"On the surface the Yale Theatre may seem rather less im- 
portant to the average undergraduate than the new boat-house 
or the new stadium, although the theatre has a more important 
mission than either of these to fulfil. Still, most donors who 
are willing to spend money for a university gymnasium or a 
laboratory pass over the chance to give to a laboratory which 
deals with questions of the mind. Consequently, we are teach- 
ing drama by purely theoretical methods. The Dramatic Asso- 
ciation cannot afford, on account of the expense of renting cos- 
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tumes, scenery, and a theatre, to run the risk of failures. This 
means that the Association cannot afford to put on new plays by 
Yale men. A man, therefore, who wishes to study or write 
drama, a perfectly legitimate literary occupation in which 
pecuniary returns are enormous, is forced to deal only in theory, 
and to submit his plays without any practical experience to a 
New York manager. The transition from college life to that of 
a playwright is too sudden for most men, and, as a result, a 
great deal of talent is wasted in other occupations less im- 
portant to humanity. The fact that the Dramatic Association 
has accumulated more than $10,000 as a nucleus of what must 
soon grow to a fund of much greater proportions (to be used for 
the building of a Yale theatre) is an assurance that the present 
lamentable state of Yale courses in the drama will be improved." 

Harvard, so far advanced in all dramatic activities, has a club 
which has gone far toward solving the difficulties of presenting 
the young playwrights' first plays. Since 1908, each year the 
Harvard Dramatic Club has produced plays selected from manu- 
scripts submitted by students. At the spring performances one- 
act pieces are presented, and in this way three or four young 
authors may have the discipline of seeing their work produced. 
The advantages to Harvard of a college theatre as a dramatic 
workshop are obvious. 

Aside from clubs existing for definite dramatic purposes, many 
literary clubs put on plays, and some classes studying drama 
stage the subject of their work. This last happens oftenest, 
perhaps, with classes studying the pre-Shakespearean and Eliza- 
bethan drama. Plays in foreign languages, too, are frequently 
produced by Greek, Spanish, or German classes, but more often 
such plays are given by department clubs, by Le Cercle Fran- 
chise, or Der deutscher Verein, or some other organization. 
Academic drama is, of course, the natural handmaid of the 
teacher of language, but the emphasis now seems upon the play 
as an example of literature rather than as an exercise in French 
or German pronunciation. One needs but to glance at the list 
of plays named in the reports to be convinced of the serious 
literary purpose of the departmental clubs producing them. 
Moli&re is the most popular of the French dramatists, and per- 
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formances of his plays are reported from all over the country, — 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, Le Malade Imaginaire, and Le 
Medecin Malgre Lui leading the list. Rostand seems next in 
popularity, and his play, Les Romanesques, the prime favorite. 

The reports of German clubs do not present such uniformity 
in choice of plays, though the total number of plays produced 
seems to be greater. Lessing's Minna von Barnhelm, Frey- 
tag's Die Journalisten, and Wilhelmi's Einer Muss Heiraten are 
the most popular among those cited. 

The reports mention the presentation of a few Spanish and 
Scandinavian plays. These usually result from local interests, 
the influence of students of foreign birth, etc. Spanish plays 
are given in the universities of the far Southwest, where the 
Mexican-Spanish influence operates; Scandinavian plays, in the 
universities of North Dakota and Minnesota. 

Occasionally a Greek letter society appears in the reports as 
presenting plays. The Harvard Chapter of Delta Upsilon has 
devoted itself for years to Elizabethan revivals, and among other 
plays has produced The Wise Women of Hogsden, The Knight of 
the Burning Pestle, Bartholomew Fair, All Fools, and The Merry 
Devil of Edmonton. In presenting so many plays of this type 
and period, the club has learned how to pass on a stage tradi- 
tion for recovering the atmosphere and humor of Elizabethan 
comedy, and has a prominent influence in the encouragement of 
the habit of reviving Elizabethan plays. 

On the whole, there is ample proof of the serious purpose be- 
hind much of the activity in our colleges as regards drama. 
The reports show that clubs in more than half of the fifty-five 
institutions included in the investigation produced habitually 
two classics annually. More than half of the plays which have 
been presented are not to be seen except on a college stage. To 
produce Comus (given at Northwestern), the quaint folk-plays, 
St. George and the Dragon and Revesby Sword (at Bryn Mawr), 
Thersytes (at the University of California), The Clouds (at Ober- 
lin), Dr. Faustus (at Princeton and Williams), King Henry 
IV, Part I (at Princeton and Yale), etc., is to perform a real 
service to the study of drama. 

As to favorites in the way of old plays, the Elizabethan are 
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the most popular with college producers, and Shakespeare's the 
most popular of the Elizabethan, although no one of his plays 
has been performed so many times as the eighteenth century 
plays, She Stoops to Conquer, The School for Scandal, or The 
Rivals, which seem the supreme favorites in the college world 
as heard from through our reports. One does not of course con- 
clude that these inevitably represent the student preference 
everywhere, but it is clear that the excellent acting quality 
of these plays as well as the fun and flashing wit have made 
them seem to the undergraduate a highly comforting compromise 
between work and play. The choice of modern plays shows the 
influence of class-room study, Ibsen's plays, — The Lady from 
the Sea, The Pillars of Society ; and The Pretenders, — leading in 
popularity, and Rostand's being second. Maeterlinck, Phillips, 
and Yeats, although less frequently drawn upon, meet with more 
favor from academic producers than from the public. 

Greek plays are produced with interesting frequency by college 
clubs, and during the past two or three years the number has 
been increasing. Greek comedy is represented by The Clouds and 
The Frogs of Aristophanes, and The CEdipus Tyrannus has been 
given by Harvard in Greek and by Dartmouth in English. Sir 
Gilbert Murray's translation of Medea has been twice produced 
under the auspices of Bryn Mawr College, — first by its under- 
graduates and later by the Boston branch of its alumnae. The 
Antigone of Sophocles has been played at Leland Stanford, Rad- 
cliffe, and Vassar, always in English, except that at Vassar the 
choruses were given in Greek by the Hellenic Society. The 
Alcestis and Iphigenia upon Taurus of Euripides have both been 
presented twice by Eastern and Middle-Eastern institutions. 
In contrast with such an apparent interest in the Greek drama, 
however, only one Latin play is named in the reports, this being 
the Phormio of Terence, produced at Northwestern University. 

The fact that the dramatic clubs in most of our colleges pos- 
sess such serious literary ideals may be partly explained by the 
strong influence usually operating from the ranks of the faculty. 
In almost every case, however, the relation of the faculty is 
purely advisory, one or more members of the faculty, usually 
from the English department, being elected to regular member- 
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ship in the organization, or else asked to serve on special com- 
mittees. Often the acting versions are prepared by members of 
the faculty, or the staging of a revival is under their close 
supervision. Occasionally the training is done by a member of 
the department of Public Speaking, although usually the coach 
is an outside one, a professional or an actor. The relation of 
the faculty to the club is, in general, informal, but in almost 
every instance there is an obvious spirit of cooperation, and 
almost everywhere the faculty participates actively in dramatic 
affairs. At the University of Minnesota, for example, the Pro- 
fessor of English Literature, Dr. Richard Burton, already men- 
tioned, has several times acted the leading r6le in a college play, 
and at Vassar the faculty has presented The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle and other plays. Indeed, the policies of the 
dramatic clubs and the attitude of the faculty toward these indi- 
cate such cooperation in the pursuance of literary and historical 
ideals that one may fitly call the dramatic activities the labora- 
tory part of the study of drama. 

The performances of professional companies under college 
patronage are not, strictly speaking, academic drama. They do 
furnish, however, an interesting link between the college world 
and the popular stage, and are of benefit in both directions. 
The academic audience is able to gratify its more or less 
specialized taste by seeing performed by professional actors 
plays more classical than the demand of the public warrants on 
the professional stage, and the actors are given the opportunity 
to appear in roles worthy of their ideals. The names of the 
Ben Greet and Coburn Players, of course, occur frequently 
in the reports. Mr. Greet's company has apparently been 
everywhere and the second company is following close in its 
wake. The presentation of Every Man, the most impressive 
of the moralities, in eight of the colleges on our list, 
probably did much to create the recent interest in the pro- 
ductions of pre-Shakespearean plays. Both the Ben Greet and 
the Coburn Players have performed Shakespeare frequently, but 
the performances of Greek tragedies by the latter company are 
more noteworthy now. Mr. Donald Robertson's Chicago com- 
pany has given such notable plays as Cotnus and A Blot in the 
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'Scutcheon in the colleges of the Middle West. Maude Adams's 
production (A Joan of Arc at the Harvard Stadium is an instance 
of the interesting spectacular effects that can be gained in an 
open air theatre. The performance by Margaret Anglin of 
Sophocles' Antigone in the Greek Theatre in California was a 
remarkable reproduction of the majesty of Greek tragedy. Col- 
lege theatres have also had performances by companies in- 
cluding Forbes Robertson, Henry Miller, and Bernhardt. 

On the whole, the investigation has shown that our colleges in 
their improved and increased interest in the drama are well 
abreast of dramatic activities outside. College authorities seem 
to recognize more and more the usefulness, if not the necessity, 
of producing plays to illuminate the history of drama, the life of 
a period, and the art of play-writing. The constantly spreading 
study of dramatic technique should make college students more 
alive to the problems of theatrical managers, while the study 
of dramatic composition should produce playwrights of a higher 
type, and more of them. Most important of all, dramatic activ- 
ities in our colleges are adding keenly interested and discrimi- 
nating spectators to the general theatre-going public. 

Eleanor Sheldon. 
Bryn Mawr College. 



